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to discover the way in which a single man, or men in general
or men in a particular group, think and act in regard to their
economic circumstances. Only then will these circumstances
take on real life Here, in order to avoid misunderstanding, I
should like to make it clear that these psychological reactions
are themselves facts, not abstract reconstructions nor an attempt
to explore the 'depths of the unconscious'. We do not ask for
documentary correctness (it is not available), but for truth and
reality. Our task is to make clear the 'atmosphere' created by
the social and economic conditions of life, and to characterize,
in its variety and its unity, the people who lived in this atmo-
sphere. That does not mean a sum of single facts, but the total
of life in which each single fact lives and grows and dies. This
is, of course, an ideal goal, and I do not pretend that this
attempt will succeed in reaching it; but the goal should be
kept in sight.
Every source will answer some of our questions better than
other sources, and some worse We have therefore no right to
neglect any of them, and I do not propose to do so But if we
find a fairly full and satisfactory picture of our subject in one
kind of source, it is justifiable and even advisable to base our
own description on it, and only to correct it and fill the gaps
from other evidence This is actually the method used by every
modern historian when he has to follow in his narrative the
lines drawn by one of the great Greek or Roman historians.
Our position is only slightly different. We do not want a
narrative, we want a mirror reflecting real life
Possibly even those who have accepted my arguments so far
will hesitate when I say that the source to which our quest for
reality leads us, is Old Attic Comedy. For what kind of litera-
ture is less concerned with reality than the fantastic comic
drama, 'still damp from its origins of vine and country'?1 The
nature and spirit of comedy we shall try to discuss, in part at
least, in the following chapters, but at this stage it seems desir-
able to show the direction our arguments will take, and to turn
for a moment to the second of the two considerations which we
raised when outlining the scope and method of this book, that
is to say, the peculiar value of Old Comedy as a historical
source.
We shall best grasp and comprehend the 'atmosphere' of
1 A Bellessort, Athene* et son theatre (1934), 297.